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THE PERSECUTION IN SPAIN. 

(A statement prepared for London Meeting for Sufferings.) 

It was already known, when the Address of 
the Meeting for Sufferings was prepared and 
the Deputation appointed, that the Spanish 
prisoners were awaiting the result of what 
might be termed cross appeals against the 
sentences that had been pronounced; the 
prisoners having appealed to the Court above 
for the reversal of their sentence, and the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor having on the other hand 
appealed for the reversal of the acquittal pro- 
nounced in the case of Trigo, and for the in- 
crease of the term of “ imprisonment with hard 
labor,’* to which the other prisoners had been 
sentenced. And it was considered advisable 
that, pending these Appeals, no resort should 
be had to the royal prerogative of mercy; as 
an interference by the executive with the judi- 
cial authorities, is, on constitutional grounds, 
open to objection. 

Robert Were Fox, in the meantime, (accom- 

anied by bis two daughters) proceeded to the 
South of France and awaited the receipt of 
further information, and the arrival of the other 
members of the Deputation. 

On the 4th of Fifth month, a telegram was 
received in London, announcing the decision 
of the Appeal in the case-of Matamoras, Trigo, 
and Alhama, extending the imprisonment, with 
hard. labor, of Matamoras from eight years to 
ning years, confirming the sentence of nine 
yeaty.on Alhama, reversing the acquittal of 





* This term is used advisedly instead of “ sentence 
to the.gulleys,” which it appears is not technically 
corfegt,as descriptive of the punishment inflicted by 
the Spanish law. 
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Trigo, and sentencing him to seven years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor. 

On the following day John Hodgkin and 
Joseph Cooper (with his son Sidney Cooper) 
started from London, and proceeded rapidly by 
Paris and Bordeaux to Bayonne and Biarritz, 
where they found their Cornish friends ready 
to proceed with them at once to Madrid. Biar- 
ritz is a delightful spot, with a bold, rocky 
coast and beautiful scenery stretching out, by 
land, to Fontarabia and the Pyrenees, and b 
sea, over the Bay of Biseay and the Atlantic. 
Great is the contrast in the mode of travelling, 
and also in the districts traversed between the 
journey from Bordeaux to Bayonne, and that 
from Bayonne to Vittoria, (near which town 
the Spanish Railway towards Madrid com- 
mences.) In the former journey there is 
railway communication almost equal to any in 
England ; in the latter, crowded and uncomfort- 
able diligences, the travelling by which is, 
moreover, so arranged as to render it impossi- 
ble to avoid going through the whole night. 
Between Bordeaux and Bayonne the country 
is mostly very flat, in part indeed so perfect a 
level and so sandy, that theshepherds are obliged 
to walk on stilts, in order to enable them to 
overlook their numerous flocks which graze 
over these vast plains, and also to avoid the 
inconvenience of filling their shoes with sand. 
They carry a long pole, which, when stuck 
into the ground, forms a support or third leg 
on which they rest, knitting stockings all day 
long. Their whole aspect, whether striding 
across the country or resting on these singular 
tripods, constitutes a remarkable feature in the 
landscape. 

In the route from Bayonne to Vittoria, the 
lofty Pyrenees, whilst forming a strong, natural 
bulwark, greatly increase the beauty of the 
scenery, but at the same time add to the toil 
and fatigue of the way. Snow-capped moun- 
tains rise in sight, for a great part pf this 
journey, and in some of the hottegt distriets 
through which we passed, both between Vit- 
toria and Madrid, and in the neighborhood of 
that capital, as well as in the subsequent jour- 
ney between Madrid and Barcelona. 
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- much to be felt for, having no one in his 


hope of the Gospel. He will probably be re- 
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First-day (the 10th,) was passed at San Se- 
bastian, a strongly fortified place, with a lofty 
citadel, from which the view is very striking. 
In this old and interesting town we visited, 
and also received a visit at our hotel from, an 
individual, a native Spaniard, who has very 
much adopted the religious principles of 
Friends. He seems to understand the nature 
of true spiritual worship, and rightly to appre- 
ciate it; but he says he feels the need of more 
faith. Our intercourse with him was, we trust, 
mutually refreshing. He had obtained a copy 
of the Rules of Discipline and Advices, and of 
the Life of Stephen Grellet, the perusal of 
which he has greatly enjoyed. He is very 


neighborhood, not even in his own family, who 
is like-minded with himself. 

We went on through the ensuing night by 
diligence to Olazagoitia, and the whole of the 
next day by railway through Vittoria, Burgos, 
and Valladolid to San Chidrian. Here we 
rested a day, being delayed for want of a con- 
veyance ; and visited some of the wretchedly 
0 and dirty dwellings of the peasantry. 

et it was pleasant to find that the children 
were not wholly without Scriptural instruction, 
some of them seeming well up in the histories 
of Joseph, Moses, &c. One elderly woman 
took from Anna Maria Fox the Extracts from 
the Gospels which she had in her hand, and 
read from it with eagerness, seeming quite at 
home in the history of our Saviour. She was 
of course allowed to keep the book. It was, 
however, a considerable obstacle to religious 
intercourse that none of our party were able to 
speak Spanish, except to a very limited ex- 
tent. 

Another night’s travel by diligence, drawn 
at good speed by lively, powerful mules (some- 
times eight to twelve in the team) brought us 
to Madrid in the forenoon of Fourth-day the 
12th. 

It was a disappointment to us to find that 
none of the other English Deputies, and only 
two or three of those from other countries, had 
arrived ; more especially as we were told that 
but very few days would be allowed between 
the decision of the Appeal and the carrying of 
the respective sentences into execution. 

We soon, however, placed ourselves in com- 
munication with Dr. Abraham Capadose, a 
physician residing at the Hague, the President 
of the Protestant Evangelical Society of Hol- 
jiand, and one of the deputies from that coun- 
try. He is a very interesting and satisfactory 
specimen of a Jewish convert to the faith and 


membered by some of our friends as the subject 
of a tract, describing his conversion more than 
forty years ago, and the trials which he suffered 
from different members of his own family, in- 
cluding the loss of hereditary property conse- 
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quent on his profession of Christianity. He 


and his wife, both upwards of seventy years of 
age, had come from Holland, in order to visit 
the prisoners, and other witnesses for the truth, 
in Spain, and also to plead their cause in Mad- 


rid. He had already been to Malaga and 


Granada, and he gave us very graphic narra- 
tives of his religious interviews with the 
prisoners, and of the visits which he had paid 
to many humble disciples of Christ, in the 
narrow streets and alleys of those cities, where 
they worshipped in secret for fear of their per- 


secutors. 


At subsequent interviews we met another of 
the Dutch deputies, Baron K. F. de Lynden, 
Chamberlain of the king of Holland; and also 
the Austrian deputy, Baron Werner F. von 
Reise Stalburg, Chamberlain of the Emperor, 
and a Protestant; men of earnest and liberal 
minds, and great simplicity and sound judg- 


ment. Their official knowledge and experience 


were of much assistance in our subsequent pro- 
ceedings. The Dutch deputies were the bearers 
of an address from 45,000 ladies in Holland, 


and of one from several Roman Catholic noble- 


men and others, holding high offices in the 
State. The Austrian deputy was the bearer of 


a beautiful folio volume, bound in black velvet, 
richly embossed with gilt emblems of faith and 


hope, and containing addresses from all the 


Protestant consistories throughout the Austrian 


Empire. 

Though we thought it better not to decide 
upon our course of action till others of the 
deputies arrived, our presence in Madrid thus 
early was by no means useless, enabling us, as 
it did, to obtain from Dr. Capadose, and from 
the counsel of the prisoners, who had come from 
Granada to Madrid, correct information as to 
the legal bearings of the prisoners’ case, and 
the best course to be pursued ; and also, as we 
trusted, a little to cheer cur friend Dr. Capa- 
dose, who began to be anxious and discouraged 
at the non-arrivat of the other deputies. 

Through the kindness of Karl Russell, the 
deputation of the Society of Friends were fur- 
nished with a letter from him to R. Edwardes, 
the British Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, (our 
Ambassador being at the time in England,) 
commending the deputation and the objects of 
their mission to the cordial notice of the Chargé 
d’ Affaires, and (as far as it could suitably be 
afforded) to his co-operation ; assuring him that 
not only the British Government, but the 
British people, took a livély interest in its issue. 
We accordingly waited upon R. Edwardes, at 
the Embassy, and received from him the assur- 
ance of his willingness to help us as far as he 


could ; but the interview was far from encourag- 


ing, as he told us he did not think that either 
the Queen, or even the Premier, would be will- 
ing to receive us in our character of deputies 
pleading for the prisoners. He criticised our 
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conduct of the latter for having appealed to the 
Superior Court; spoke of the Queen as very 
much under the influence of her spiritual advi- 
sers, both male and female ; and altogether gave 
us little ground to hope for any favorable re- 
sult from our mission. He informed us that he 
had just received intelligence that the three 
prisoners at Malaga (Marin, Carrasco, and Gon- 
zales) had been sentenced to nine years’ im- 
prisonment. 

At this period of our stay in Madrid things 
certainly did not wear a bright appearance. 
Dr. Capadose had applied in vain for an inter- 
view with the Prime Minister, with the pur- 
pose of communicating to him information ona 
matter of fact, which he deemed of importance, 
and had not only been peremptorily though 
politely, refused, but was told by the Secretary 
of State, as from the Premier, that he and all 
his friends had better quit the country at once. 
The message was conveyed in terms which 
seemed to amoun* to more than advice—almost 
to a threat. Truly we did not at this time feel 
much disposed to trust to diplomacy, or to lean 
upon the arm of flesh, in the undertaking to 
which we had set our hands. After all, it was 
a work of faith, and whether we were able todo 
anything or nothing, our reliance was, we trust 
it may be said, mainly placed on Him who can 
turn the Queen’s heart whithersoever He will. 

In a memorandum made at this time, and 
dated First-day, 17th of Fifth month, one of 
our company remarks, ‘* Amidst so many out- 
ward discouragements it has been a comfort to 
hear the expressions of hope in the Lord, 
and to witness a desire to seek refuge in 
prayer.” 

It may not be amiss to mention that during 
the whole of our stay in the city, we were much 
interested by religious and social intercourse 
with a Spanish gentleman resident in a large 
house in one of the best streets in the city, 
whose views and experience are in close accord- 
ance with those of Friends. He was well 
known to our lite dear friend, W. Forster, and 
used to sit down with him for Divine worship, 
during the stay of the latter in Madrid in the 

ear 1850. This person lives a very retired 
ife; but he has employed himself and his sub- 
stance in various ways in promoting the cause 
of Scriptural truth, in his own country, to an 
extent which will probably never be known, at 
all events not until after his death. We feel 
much for and with him. Our religious oppor- 
tunities together, and especially on the last 
First-day of our stay in the city, were deeply 
interesting and solemn. He was also very 
serviceable to us in examining and giving the 
final corrections to the Spanish translation of 
the Address to the Queen. 


nine years in Madrid, as Superintendent of one of 
the Public Water-works. He told us that he had 
not, during the whole of that time, seen the 
face of a fellow-member in Spain, until our ar- 
rival. He confirmed the view which we de- 
rived from other sources of the very low state of 
religion among the English residents, and the 
extremely small opportunity existing for their 
united worsbip or religious instruction. 

Whilst waiting for the other deputies we re- 
ceived a valuable French translation of the Ad- 
dress, forwarded to us from Montauban by Pro- 
fessor de Felice, under whose superintendence 
it had been very kindly made, in consequence 
of an application from us as we passed through 
France. 

Not long after our arrival in Madrid a re- 
markable paragraph appeared in one of the 
liberal daily papers: it is so bold, and at the 
same time so opportune, that we think others 
would be interested with it as well as ourselves. 
We subjoin a translation, viz.:—“ From a 
statistical paper in a foreign journal we extract 
the following facts:—The nations of the world 
in which toleration or liberty of worship exists 
are, Rome, France, England, Austria, Prussia, 
Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal, the German States, 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, Morocco, Al- 
giers, Persia, India, China, Japan, Australia, 
Mogul, Cochin China, Congo, Nigricia, Abys- 
sinia, the Republic of San Marino, the Sand- 
wich Isles, South America, North America. 
The nations of the world in which no toleration 
or liberty of worship exists, are—Spain, and the 
Valley of Andorra.” The last is a small tract 
of the Pyrenees, actually part of Spain, but 
technically an independent Ecclesiastical State. 

At our Conference on Second-day the 18th, 
we were cheered by the arrival of numerous in- 
fluential deputies, especially Col. Walker and 
Dr. Blackwood, from England; and Count 
Kanitz, and Prince Henry XIII. of Reuss, the 
bearers of an autograph letter from the Queen 
Dowager of Prussia, and a personal message 
from the King of Prussia, tothe Queen of Spain, 
both pleading for mercy to the prisoners. They 
entered cordially and pleasantly into our delib- 
erations, as to the best mode of proceeding, iu 
order to obtain an audience of the Queen for 
the whole of the deputies now in Madrid; but 
at the same time considered that their first and 
proper business was to seek through their own 
Ambassador and the Marquis de Miraflores, the 
opportunity of delivering the Royal letter and 
message with which they were entrusted. 

On Third-day, we proceeded by railway to 
Aranjuez, distant about 30 miles from Madrid, 
where the queen and her Court and Ministers 
are staying. Our principal object was to see 
Our First and week-day Meetings were regu-| the Duc de Montpensier, to whom J. Hodgkin 
larly attended by a young man, a member of|had a letter of introduction, from his brother 
our Society from Cornwall, who has resided! the Prince de Juinville. He conversed with us 
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very freely on the subject of our mission, and 
though he spoke discouragingly as to any hope 
of success in obtaining relief for the prisoners, 
he pointed out to us the best course to pursue. 
He discussed with us some of the legal difficul- 
ties of the case, and reiterated the intense 
aversion of the Spaniards to any interference by 
foreigners with their internal affairs. He allu- 
ded to the free enjoyment of his own religion 
publicly in England, and added, “ The liberty 
which I, a Catholic, am allowed in a Protestant 
country, I wish that Protestants should be al- 
lowed in a Catholic country.” 

On Fourth-day, we reassembled: Samuel 
Gurney, Dr. Steane, and J. Finch, the treasurer 
of the Evangelical Alliance, and H. Schmettau, 
its foreign secretary (whose exertions have so 
largely contributed to the European character of 
this mission,) being now present. Adrian Na- 
ville, the deputy from Switzerland, was appoint- 
ed to act as president of our conferences, the 
duties of which office he fulfilled very ably. 
We reported the result of our visit to Aranjuez, 
and the Prussians that of theirs to their. Ambas- 
sador. They stated that the Marquis de Mira- 
flores refused to receive them or introduce them 
as deputies ; but as private gentlemen he would 
both receive them and introduce them to the 
Queen. They urged the Conference to wait a 
day or two before taking any further step, as 
there was some measure of importance before 
the Government, which our pressing for an in- 
terview would prejudice. To this request, most 
of the English and foreign deputies were dis- 
posed to accede, and we reluctantly gave our 
assent to it. On the evening of that very day, 
an announcement appeared in the newspapers 
that the sentences of all the prisoners had been 
commuted by the Queen, to banishment from 
Spain for periods coinciding with the terms of 
their respective sentences of imprisonment ; and 
on the expiration of these the prisoners were to 
remain for life under civil surveillance. On the 
next day we were all summoned specially to de- 
liberate in consultation on our new p sition, and 
on what was to be done under the altered cir- 
cumstances. A spirited discussion ensued, in 
which, after much diversity of opinion, it was 
finally agreed with entire unanimity, that we 
should not have discharged the duty reposed 
in us by those whom we represented without 
transmitting our respective petitions to the 

. Queen ; but that worded as they were, we could 
not consistently appear in her presence to ask her 
todo that, a part of which she had already 
done. An address was accordingly ordered to be 
prepared, to accompany the documents, at once 
describing our position and acknowledging 
what the Queen had done, and respectfully ex- 
pressing our wishes that a more complete act of 
grace to the prisoners might follow, and that en- 
tire liberty of conscience might prevail in Spain. 
At the:same time, letter was directed to be 


prepared and sent to the prisoners, on bebalf of 
the whole deputation, expressive of our Chris- 
tian sympathy and interest, our satisfaction at 
their discharge, and our desire that they might 
be preserved in humility and watchfulness un- 
der the new circumstances in which they were 
about to be placed; and suggesting that it 
might be well for them not to come to England, 
where they might be exposed to notice and at- 
tentions unfavorable to their real welfare, and 
interfering with the prosecution of any further 
work in which they might have to engage for 
the promotion of the truth. 

The address to the Queen was adopted at the 
final sitting of the Conference on Seventh-day 
the 23d, and signed by all the deputies; our 
English and foreign brethren consideratly re- 
garding our feelings, by agreeing to leave out 
of the concluding clause the words, “obedient, 
humble servants,” to which, though forming so 
small a part of the deputation, we should have 
had a difficulty in putting our names. 

This address, with all the various documents 
with which the several deputies were entrusted 
(including our own Address to the Queen both 
in English and Spanish,) was taken to the Mar- 
quis de Miraflores and by him accepted, with 
the promise that they should be laid before the 
Queen. The Marquis sent the act of pardon, 
signed by the Queen herself, to the Prussian 
deputies, before we left Madrid, in order to sup- 
ply the most satisfactory evidence of the fact. 
And we have since learsed, through a channel 
of undoubted authority, that it was the pres- 
ence of the European deputies and the desire to 
avoid the apprehended interviews that produced 
the change in the Royal counsels, in favor of 
the prisoners. 

Thus was more than we had ventured to hope, 
though by no means all that we asked, granted; 
and yet granted in such a way, as neither to 
wound Spanish national vanity, nor to give us 
anything wherein to glory. We feel deeply 
thankful for what God has wrought, and for the 
brotherly love, the mutual condescension, and 
the religious fellowship which abounded 
amongst a company of Christian men of various 
denominations, and of nine different natious*— 
many of them eminent by position as well as 
talent. It was an exhibition, in which we 
could but rejoice, of Protestant unity, so to 
speak, just under the gaze of Rome, not to say, 
within one of her strongholds; for the build- 
ing in which we held our later Conferences was, 
by a remarkable coincidence, the ancient palace 
of the chief Inquisitor, now used as the Hotel 
del Inglaterra. 


* Austria, Bavaria, Denmark, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Holland, Prussia, Sweden, Switzerland. The 
discussions took place principally in French ; occa- 
sionally in English and German. The voice of pray- 
er and thanksgiving was often heard, with much so- 
lemnity, in various languages, 
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Steps have since been taken and measures are 
still in progress, for having the Spanish trans- 
lation of our Address to the Queen, and also 
of the Plea for Liberty of Conscience, circula- 
ted amongst persons of. influence both in Mad- 
rid and the provinces of Spain. 

On Second-day, the 25th of Fifth Month, we 
quitted Madrid for Zaragoza and Barcelona, 
which, owing to the opening of the railway 
throughout, was recommended as the best route 
back. The former city, painfully interesting 
from so many historical associations, is still the 
seat of the worship of the Virgin Mary, in a 
form peculiarly gross and repulsive, it being ac- 
companied with devout reverence to a pillar, 
said to have fallen down from heaven, and on 
which her image rests. Not only this tradition, 
but the existing superstitions connected there- 
with, and the silver models of the Virgin on the 
pillar, which abound in the shops, as well as in 
the places of worship, forcibly remind one of 
the image of Diana at Ephesus, and the work- 
manship and gains of the silversmiths there. 
When will the light of pure scriptural Christi- 
anity extinguish these absurd fables of a bar- 
ous age! ; 


Our homeward journey from Barcelona lay , 


for the first part, along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean. The blue sea, the fertile shore, the 
lofty hills near at hand, and the snow-clad Py- 
renees in the distance; the oranges, lemons, figs, 
olives, vines, aloes, pomegranates, roses, and 
oleanders, and the varied works of human in- 
dustry in agriculture and art, in this flourish- 
ing region, made our departure from the field of 
labor in Spain bright externally ; whilst thoughts 
of the liberty secured for the prisoners, antici- 
pations of home, and gratitude for mercies from 
above, gave some sense of sunshine within. 

Since our return to London, the deputies of 
the Society of Friends and those of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance have had a jointinterview with 
Earl Russeil. 

We briefly reported to him our proceedings, 
and whilst gratefully acknowledging his kind- 
ness in giving us an introduction to the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires, respectfully expressed the 
wish that the cause of religious liberty might 
be more powerfully advocated in Spain by the 
British Embassy than we fear it is at present. 
We, at the same time, expressed our satisfac- 
tion that the Foreign Office of Great Britain is 
presided over by a statesman whose course has 
been marked by the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, and other important measures 
for the advancement of liberty of conscience. 

Earl Russell distinctly admitted, at this in- 
terview, as the Under Secretary had done in the 
House of Commons, that to the efforts of the 
European deputation must the commutation of 
the prisoners’ sentences, by the Queen of Spain, 
be in great measure attributed. 


LOSSING’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


To the Editor of Friends’ Review: 


On page 727 of the current volume of the 
Review is an article in which the following 
paragraph, contained in my Primary History of 
the United States, is printed : 

“ Tt was at about that time that a man named 
George Fox began to teach the people that to 
please God they must dress plain, wear their 
hats on in churches, never go to theatres or 
other places of amusement, and in a hundred 
ways to be plain and better than people were 
in general. When he preached he shook or 
quaked all over; so the people called him and 
his friends Quakers.” 

Commenting on this, the writer of the arti- 
cle says that I have fallen into “ a great error,” 
and remarks that “ the wish to write anything 
suited to the comprehension of a child, does 
not excuse misstatements.” I agree with the 
maxim of that remark, but deny that I have 
made any “ misstatement” whatever. I think 
you will agree with me that George Fox taught 
precisely what I have said, and a great deal 
more. It is conceded, I believe, that while he 
taught the lofty and spiritual doctrine of the 
early Christians, (and cherished by hosts in all 
ages of the world) that every man has God in 
his conscience—Emmanuel—the Inner Light, 
which “ lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world,” his chief mission seemed to be that 
of a radical reformer of the corrupt society in 
which his lot had been cast, and to win men 
to the practice of simplicity, not only in re- 
ligious worship, but in all the relations of life, 
such as plainness of apparel, abstinence from 
vain amusements, and in general non-conformity 
to the social habits of his countrymen, which 
were warring continually against a better life. 
Chiefly because of these teachings, and not be- 
cause of any peculiar religious doctrines, he 
was persecuted ; for his views of spiritual things 
were generally in accordance with the professed 
orthodoxy of the Established Church. It has 
been well observed that “ Quakerism is as old 
as Humanity.” In an especial manner he 
enunciated and enforced the grand idea caught 
up by Thomas Jefferson more than a hundred 
years later, that all men are created equal ; and 
that one man has no warrant for demanding 
obeisance from another because of any supposed 
inherent superior oe, He did not hesitate 
to catechise even the Pope of Rome, by letter, 
and thus to practically assert his grand social 
idea that “ man is equal to his fellow man.” 
Therefore, as the hat, in his time, was a token 
of enfranchisement when worn upon the head, 
as it was by the members of Parliament when 
sitting, he and his friends asserted their con- 
sciousness of equality with the highest and 
best of the realm by wearing the hat on all 
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public gatherings, whether for secular confer- bore me, as to give a wrong impression, inten- 
ence or public worship. ‘The Lord, who sent tionally, concerning that Society. Hence m 
George Fox into the world,” says Bancroft, | readiness to correct, not “ misstatements,” but 


forbade him to put off his hat to any, high or 
ow.” 

Concerning the origin of the term Quaker, 
you are aware that writers usually present the 
alternative, namely, that it was derived either 
from Fox’s injunction to “ quake and tremble 
at the fear of the Lord,” or from his shaking 
or quaking when he preached. The testimonies 
concerning such traditions are, I believe, equal, 
while the probabilities seem to me to be with 
the latter. “They received from the derision 
of the world,” says Graham, one of the most 
accurate of the British historians, “the title 
which they afterward adopted as their sectarian 
denomination.” Other sects, because of out- 
ward peculiarities, have received from the “ de- 
rision of the world” peculiar names, such as 
the “ Shakers ” of our day, and the “ Jerkers,” 
‘‘ Jumpers,” “ Ranters,” and other descriptive 
but opprobrious names. I believe I have not 
made a single “misstatement” in the last 
clause of the paragraph complained of. 

Had the writer complained of omissions, or 
simply that the phraseology of the paragraph 
was calculated to create misapprehensions con- 
cerning the Society of Friends, I should not 
have had occasion to write this letter. To these 
defects my attention had already been called, 
privately, by a worthy member of the Society ; 
and at the time when this criticism appeared, 
I had changed the first clause of thé’ paragraph 
for a new edition of the book, so that it will 
hereafter read thus: 

“It was about this time that a man named 
George Fox began to teach the people to please 
God rather than man, dress plain, never go to 
theatres and other places of amusement, and in 
a hundred ways to be plainer and better than 
people were in general.” 

In endeavoring to convey to the minds of 
the young, in as few words as possible, the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the Friends, I used 
infelicitous phraseology. That was “the head 
and front of my offending.” Deeply impressed 
with the importance of truthful teachings, es- 
pecially to the young, and having always taken 
great pains to be just, in all my writings, I felt 
that the charge of “ misstatements” was too 
serious to allow it to pass unnoticed, especially 
when I saw it circulated through a medium so 
important as the Review. This is my apolog 
for this letter, and my object in soliciting its 
publication in your columns, as I now do. 

Permit me to say a word more, in conclusion : 
I yield to no man in affectionate regards for 
and just appreciation of the Society of Friends. 
I was cradled in that Society, and am connected 
with it, in many ways, by the closest ties of 
love and consanguinity. I would as soon think 
of speaking disrespectfully of the mother that 





















phraseology that might lead to misapprehension. 


Benson J. Lossina. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Aug, 1, 1863. 





A LECTURE ON THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND, IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Delivered by Ropert Cuarzeton, in the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Bristol, on the 18th of 2d month, 1863. 


(Continued:from page 771.) 


But though these distinguished servants of 
Christ were thus strengthened by his grace to 
witness a good confession, and to hold fast the 
beginning of their confidence steadfast unto the 
end, yet with Bilney himself, who had been 
the honored instrument of their conversion, the 
case was different. For years, indeed, he la- 
bored diligently, and in the face of many diffi- 
culties and perils, in spreading tht glad tidings 
of the gospel; but when at length he was 
brought into circumstances in which there was 
no choice left him but either to renounce his 
profession or else to suffer the terrible penalty 
of death by burning, in a moment of weakness 
he unhappily chose the former. His firmness 
seems to have been overcome by the entreaties 
of his affectionate though mistaken friends, 
who overwhelmed him with specious arguments, 
and conjured him with tears to have pity on 
himself, until he became ensnared by the delu- 
sion that he had found a compromise which 
would set his conscience at rest. ‘I will pre- 
serve my life,” he said, “to dedicate it to the 
Lord.” Searcely had he yielded to this sug- 
gestion of the tempter, when he was plunged 
into the deepest distress. His agony of mind 
was so great that Latimer says, “ His friends 
dared not to suffer him to be alone day or 
night. They comforted him as they could, but 
no comforts would serve! And as for the com- 
fortable places of Scripture, to bring them to 
him was as though a man should run him 
through with a sword!” — At last; however, his 
conscience was quieted by the same blood of 
atonement which at first had given him so much 
peace and joy. And determining no longer to 
conceal the truth, he bid farewell to his friends 
at Cambridge, and went into his native county 
of Norfolk, preaching first from house to house, 
and then in the open fields; making no secret 
of his sorrowful fall, but warning all to beware 
of following his example. Proceeding to Nor- 


wich, he was apprehended by the authority of 
the bishop, (the same man who had written the 
letter about the burning of the Testaments) and 
was soon afterwards burnt at the stake in that 
He was the first victim consigned, dur- 
For though he 
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ing this period, to the flames. 
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had indeed fallen, and in his own apprehension 
past recovery, yet to him was now given the 
honor of leading the way in England of “ resist- 
ance unto blood, striving against sin.” The 
night before his execution the dying martyr, 
quite composed, resigned, and even cheerful, 
dwelt much on the gracious promise, “ Fear 
not, for I have redeemed thee, I have called 
thee by thy name, thou art mine. When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with thee, 
and through the rivers, they shall not overflow 
thee; when thou walkest through the fire thou 
shalt not be burned, neither shall the flames 
kindle upon thee.” He expired in the flames 
on the 19th of August, 1531, seven years before 
the martyrdom of Lambert, and twenty-four 
years before that of Latimer 

The entire Bible was not printed in English 
for several years after Bilney’s death; but it is 
interesting to know that the identical copy'of 
the Latin Bible, once belonging to Bilney is 
said to be still in existence, and in one of the 
libraries at Cambridge. There are many notes 
in his own hand-writing, and the passage in 
Isaiah, already quoted, and which consoled the 
owner of the book, when in the prospect of the 
flames, is particularly distinguished with a pen 
in the margin. 

The burning of Bilney was, as I have said, 
the first conspicuous case of public martyrdom, 
at this period of our history. But other lives 
had been sacrificed a few years earlier, in the 
same cause, and though in a more private man- 
ner, yet still under circumstances of too spe- 
cially interesting a character to be passed over 
without some notice. You will remember that 
when the first edition of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment was brought into England at the begin- 
ning of the year 1526, the circulation of it 
quickly extended to the University of Oxford, 
where, as well as in London, a number of copies 
were publicly burnt. At this time there was a 
splendid college, lately established there by 
Cardinal Wolsey, called after him “Cardinal 
College,” and which, to gratify his own ambi- 
tion, he designed to make, (te use his own 
words) the “ most glorious college in the world.” 
A number of the students in the University, 
and particularly in Cardinal College, had bought 
copies of the New Testament, which they dili- 
gently studied, as well as other books setting 
forth the “ new learning,” as the doctrines of 
the Reformation were now begun to be called. | health faded from their cheeks, and their bod- 
This little band of pious young men soon became | ies wasted day by day, until, as they paced up 
closely united, feeling themselves to be all sol- | and down their gloomy prison, it was like shadow 
diers in the same army, travellers in the same| meeting shadow. Four of their number, con- 
company, brothers in the same family. Frater-|sumed by fever, feebly crawled along, leaning 
nal love has seldom shone more brightly than|against their dungeon wall, or lay stretched 
in these early days of the Reformation. “ Breth-| upon the damp floor, unable to move at all. 
ren,” says one of them, “we did not only call| The Cardinal, on being informed of this, or- 
one another, but were in very deed one to ano-| dered the four sick men to be released, and lit- 
ther.” And when the storm of persecution was | ters were accordingly brought, on which they 
seen to be about to burst forth upon them, each| were placed, and carried to their rooms and 


one seemed less anxious for his own safety than 
for that of his companions. 

After an account given by one of these young 
men, named Anthony Delaber, of an interview 
between himself and Thomas Garrett, who at 
much personal risk had brought a number of 
Testaments and other books from London, and 
to whom he was warmly and gratefully attached, 
Delaber adds, ‘‘ When he was gone down the 
stairs, I straightways shut my chamber door, 
and went into my study, and took the New 
Testament in my hands, kneeled down on my 
knees, and with many a deep sigh and salt tear, 
I did, with much deliberation, read over the 
tenth chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel; and 
when I had so done, I did with fervent prayer 
commit unto God our dearly beloved brother 
Garrett, earnestly beseeching him, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, that he would vouchsafe not only 
safely to keep our said dear brother from the 
hands of all his enemies, but also that he would 
endue his tender and lately born Jittle flock in 
Oxford, with heavenly strength, by his Holy 
Spirit, that they might be able thereby valiantly 
to withstand, to his glory, all their fierce ene- 
mies, and also might, quietly, to their own sal- 
vation, with all godly patience, bear Christ’s 
heavy cross; which I now saw was to be pres- 
ently laid on their young and weak backs, un- 
able to bear so huge a burden, without the 
great help of his Holy Spirit.” 

And Delaber’s anticipations were soon real- 
ized. Wolsey, irritated by seeing his favorite 
college, which he had intended to be “ the most 
glorious in the world,” made the haunt of her- 
esy, issued his orders without delay, and the 
university was filled with terror. Under Car- 
dinal College there was a deep cellar sunk in 
the earth, in which the butler kept his salt fish. 
Into this hole twenty-one of these noble-hearted 
young men, the very flower of England, were 
thrust, and detained there during the five 
months from March to August. It requires 
but a slight effort to picture to the mind the 
scenes which must have followed. The damp- 
ness and foul air of this close place, vitiated by 
the breathing of so many, and still further pol- 
luted by the fetid effluvia proceeding from the 
fish, together with the unwholesomeness of 
their diet, which is said to have been cruelly 
limited to salt fish alone, could not fail to tell 
upon them with fearful effect. The bloom of 
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beds. But it was too late. The hand of death 
was already upon them, and not all the care 
and tenderness of their friends could recall them 
to life. Three out of the four died the same 
week, and the fourth followed close upon them. 
We have no detailed record of the feelings and 
experiences of these youthful sufferers, whilst, 
immured in their gloomy cell, they saw the 
pale messenger drawing nearer and nearer. 
But we may well believe it was given them to 
realize that which was the blessed experience 
of the Lord’s servant of old, when, under simi- 
lar circumstances, he was enabled to say, “I 
called upon thy name, O, Lord, out of the low 
dungeon. Thou hast heard my voice; hide 
not thine ear at my breathing and my cry. 
Thou drewest near in the day that I called 
upon thee. Thou saidest, fear not.” 

With regard to the seventeen survivors, who 
were soon afterwards liberated, the grievous 
sufferings they had passed through appears to 
have been overruled for their highest good, and 
to discipline them to endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. All of them are said 
to have occupied positions of usefulness in the 
Church of Christ, and at least two of the num- 
ber sealed their testimony with their blood. 
One of these was John Fryth, the intimate 
friend of Tyndale, who was burnt at Smithfield 
in 1533. The other was Robert Ferrar, who, 
after a long course of active service, suffered at 
the stake at Caermarthen in South Wales, in 
1555. “ Fear none of those things which thou 
shalt suffer; behold the devil shall cast some 
of you into prison, that ye may be tried, and ye 
shall have tribulation ten days. Be ye faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” 

I have directed your attention to the affect- 
ing details of this history, not only on account 
of their deeply instructive character, but also 
because they strikingly show the close connec- 
tion which there was between the spread of the 
printed Scriptures and that of the doctrines of 
the Reformation. Bilney reads a chapter in 
the Greek Testament, and all the plans and 
purposes of his life are at once changed. Tyn- 
dale’s English Testament reaches Oxford, and 
the result you have just heard. It seems in- 
deed to be a marked peculiarity of the Refor- 
mation in England, that here much more than 
on the continent, it may be traced to the sim- 
ple reading of the Bible itself. Whilst great 
effects were produced in Germany by the pow- 
erful preaching of Luther and his companions, 
as well as by the public discussions and dispu- 
tations in which they were engaged, the sever- 
ity of the persecution in England must have 
left comparatively little scope for the agency of 
the living voice. And among those who were 
instrumental in carrying on this great work in 
England, there were none possessed of resour- 
ces of mental power at all comparable to those 











of Luther. This, however, may have been de- 
signed only the more clearly to show that the 
work was not of men, but of God. 


(To be continued.) 
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Lossine’s History.—We give place cheer- 
fully to a communication from Benson J. Loss- 
ing, in reference to a brief criticism on a passage 
in his “‘ Primary History of the United States,” 
recently copied into this paper from the Pough- 
keepsie Eagle. 

It is clear that the author of the history, so 
far from intending to mis-state the teachings of 
George Fox, only gave expression to the almost 
universal sentiment on the points in question ; 
and it is gratifying to see his readiness to modify 
the passage so as to prevent misapprehension 
on the part of his youthful readers. We would 
remark, however, that simply to say, George 
Fox taught people to “dress plain,” is likely 
to convey the idea—undoubtedly erroneous, 
though commonly entertained—that he pre- 
scribed a peculiar form of dress, such as is now 
generally worn by Friends, plainness being 
usually understood, both in the Society and out 
of it, as meaning ¢his form. It is certain that 
neither George Fox nor any other writer among 
our early Friends ever attempted to impose a 
distinctive dress upon their fellow professors. 
The singularity of apparel, which has marked 
our members generally, has been an effect of 
the changing fashions among other people. 

What was originally understood as constitu- 
ting plainness and simplicity of dress is clearly 
set forth by Richard Claridge, one of our earliest 
and ablest writers. Answering some objections 
made by a minister of the English Church, he 
says :—“ We do not affect singularity in our 
garments, for we distinguish between use and 
affectation, between plainness and monastic 
order. We are not odliged (as the Franciscans 
are) to one particular habit, as a long coat, with 
a large hood of gray or hair color, but we are 
at liberty in our apparel, provided all vanity and 
superfluity be avoided ; no man or woman tied 
to any one form or fashion, but that of modesty 
and moderation, and such as becomes the follow- 


ers of Jesus.... Though we would have all 
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Friends go plain in their clothes, yet it is not 
any plainness that is for a characteristic of re- 
ligion, or mark of holiness, or distinction of 
order or society,—for many ill men and women 
may go very plain in their habit,—but such a 
plainness as is opposed to superfluity and slov- 
enliness. Nor have we any injunction for an 
universal coarseness in our apparel, but we have 
respect to our several estates and conditions, and 
to the nation or country where we live, and do 
believe that we may wear either fine or coarse 
clothing, according to our several abilities, if 
we are careful to keep a due distance from all 
pride, vanity, and superfluity. And as we ob- 
serve these rules in our apparel, we are satisfied 
of our conformity to the Holy Scriptures.” 
soseniomiliiabiaseaiii 

THe Revo.urion in MapaGcascar.—To 

those who have read the “Visits to Mada- 


gascar,” by Wm. Ellis, the sorrowful fall of 
King Radama II, of which accounts recently 
appeared in the newspapers, will cause both sur- 
prise and regret. After the death of the late 
Queen, Wm. Ellis again visited Madagascar, and 
was residing there when the assassination of the 
King occurred, three months ago. We copy 
an account of the revolution from the African 
Times, of the 23d ult. 

In describing the character of Prince Rada- 
ma, Wm. Ellis remarked that his greatest dan- 
ger was from false, or pretended friends; and 
this appears to have been remarkably verified in 
his conduct immediately preceding his death. 
Becoming addicted to intemperance, he was the 
victim of bad advisers, and thus were destroyed 
the hopes of great benefit to his country which 
had long been anticipated from his reign. 
““ Whatever may be the future of Rakotond 
Radama,” wrote Wm. Ellis in 1856, “he has 
been one of the greatest blessings to his own 
country in the important crisis through which 
it is now passing.” ‘ His love of justice and 
fair, open dealing appeared constant and strong. 
He seemed to have an intuitive repugnance to 
deception, treachery and cruelty, and to regard 
human life as a sacred thing. His keen 
sense of the injustice of the severities and cru- 
elties inflicted upon the Christians, contributed, 
in all probability, to induce the prince to be- 
come their friend; and when ultimately, repu- 
diating the claims of the idols of his country, he 
identified himself with the Christians, though 
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thereby imperilling his prospects of the crown ; 
and subsequently, when he is said to have re- 
monstrated against all open persecution, what- 
ever the consequences to himself might be, 
he evinced a degree of moral courage not al- 
ways associated with the gentle demeanor and 
humane disposition which he has so uniformly 
manifested . Considering his character 
and his influence for good, together with the 
perils of his position—for his friends are pain- 
fully apprehensive for his life,—as well as the 
hallowed hopes that seem to hang upon that 
valuable life, every friend of religion and hu- 
manity must feel impelled to pray that the 
Prince Royal of Madagascar may be preserved, 
and his career be prosperous.” 

Greatly as the fall of such a man is to be la- 
mented, Christians may rejoice that, although 
the administration has been changed, yet “ per- 
fect liberty and protection are guaranteed to all 
foreigners who are obedient to the laws of the 
country ;’’—“ friendly relations are to be main- 
tained with all other nations ;” and “ protection 
and liberty to worship, teach and promote the 
extension of Christianity are secured to the na- 
tive Christians, and the same protection and lib- 
erty are guaranteed to those who are not Chris- 
tians.” 


silt 

THE PERSECUTION IN Sparn.—Our readers 
are already aware, that, besides deputations and 
addresses to the Queen of Spain from the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in England and from eight 
other European nations, a Committee of Lon- 
don Meeting for Sufferings went to Madrid in 
the 5th month last, with an Address from that 
body to the Queen, asking the liberty and dis- 
eharge of several natives of Spain, who had 
been condemned to long imprisonment for 
making open profession of their Christian faith. 
Finding in the Appendix to the Minutes of 
London Yearly Meeting, a narrative of the 
journey of the Committee and the separate and 
united action at Madrid of the Deputies from 
Austria, Bavaria, Denmark, France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Prussia, Sweden, and Switz- 
erland, we give the whole this week. The 
document, in its occasion and the extraordinary 
circumstances related, is of singular interest ; 
and the result of the movement may be re- 
garded as one of the most remarkable events of 
this eventful period. 
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Diep, near Marion, Ind., on the 15th of 1st mo., From the African Times. 

1863, Avis Ke.ty, a member of Mississinewa THE REVOLUTION IN MADAGASCAR. 
Monthly Meeting, in the 58th year of her age. This Mad ° ° . 

dear Friend was in early life made sensible of the adagascar 1s so Important an island, and 
tender visitations of the Father’s love. She was|™ay exert so great a future influence as regards 
much devoted to the Society of Friends, and often] Eastern Africa, that the interesting events 
passed through great trials to attend meetings, for) which have there taken place demand insertion 
es felt the sweet reward of peace. When) in our columns. But our limited space renders 

er dying hour came, she could rejoice in the Lord, |. . 
that she had been kept from falling a prey to the us ores that we should curtail the Rev. W. 
enemy of all good, preserved by the Lord from | Hllis’s admirable account as much as possi- 
sinking under discouragements. Her last illness was | ble. 

oo she — — on me oe os During the five months in which no intelli- 
ived a Careless oughtiles a ur 

this would be; bat heed is <a a pre ee a despatched from Madagascar, the 
Saviour, I have triumphed over all. Oh deatb,| ~8 had evinced certain retrograde and dan- 
where is thy sting, Oh grave, where is thy victory.” | eTous peculiarities. Mr. Ellis, who writes on 

——, on the 5th of 7th mo., 1863, in the 4th year the 16th May, s eerem ° 
of his age, near New London, Howard county, Ind.,| . The King was addicted to many supersti- 
Etvin, son of Zimri and Isabel Newlin, a member | tious notions about dreams and spiritual agen- 
of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. | cies, habitually enforcing any argument with 

, on the 27th of 7th mo., at the residence of the expression that he believed it, for it was 
his mother, Racine, Minnesota, Ernest M. Gove, | right, because ‘ God told him so.’ Any account 
aged 9 years and 6 months, youngest child of Moses | of supernatural appearances or phenomena had 
Dennis and Sally B. Gove, the former deceased. a peculiar charm for him, much more so than 

any direct reasoning upon cause and effect.” 
The persons interested in the continuance of 
heathen customs took advantage of this. A spe- 
cies of heathen spiritualism was got up. 

-“ A sort of mental epidemic appeared in the 
adjacent provinces and in the capital. The sub- 
jects of this disease pretended to be unconscious 
of their actions; to be unable to refrain from 
leaping, running, dancing, &c. They also saw 
visions and heard voices from the invisible 
world. One of these visions, seen by many, was 
the ancestors of the King, and the voices they 
heard announced the coming of these ancestors 
to tell the King what he was to do for the good 
of the country. Subsequently a message was 
brought to him as from his ancestors, to the 
effect that, if he did not stop ‘ the praying,’ 
some great calamity would soon befallhim. To 
the surprise of his best friends, the King was ex- 
ceedingly interested in this strange movement, 
seemed to believe the pretended message from 
the world of spirits, and encouraged the frantic 
dancers, who daily thronged his house, and de- 
clared that the disease would continue to increase 
till ‘the praying’ was stopped. It is generally 
reported that these movements were prompted 
by the guardians of the idols, and promoted by 
his own Mena maso,* who bribed parties to 
come as sick persons in large numbers from the 
country, in order to continue the delusion. 

“Tt was then proposed to assassinate a num- 
ber of Christians, as a means of stopping the 
progress of Christianity, and also to kill the 
chief nobles who opposed the King’s proceed- 
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OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term will open on Third-day, the-25th of 
8th month, and continue twelve weeks. 

Joseph G. Pinkham, A. B., Principal. Applications 
for admission, stating age and moral character, 
should be addressed to 

James Van Biarcom, 
Vassalboro, Maine. 
ith mo. 29th, 1863. 3t. 


a 


JoEL AND Hannan E. Bean propose to open a 
school for young Friends, at their residence, West 
Branch, Cedar county, Iowa. 

The winter term will commence on the 5th of 
Tenth month, to continue six months, with a vaca- 
tion of two weeks in Second month. 

Instruction will be given in the various branches 
of an English education, including drawing. 

Twenty-five pupils can be admitted, of such ac- 
quirements as to form two somewhat advanced 
classes. 

Tuition $4.50, for three months. Boarding in the 
immediate neighborhood at the houses of Friends, 
1.25 per week ; including washing, 1.50 per week. 

2t. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will begin on the 9th of Ninth 
month next. Students then entering must be pres- 
ent on the day previous, for examination and classi- 
fication. 

Circulars with all necessary information may be 
obtained at the office of the College, No. 109 North 
10th st., Philadelphia, or will be mailed to those re- 
questing it. 

Application for admission, accompanied in all 
cases with certificates from the last teacher, of good 
moral standing and of preparatory studies, may be 
made in person to Joseph Potts, Agent of the Col- 
lege, at the office, or by letter to the agent, or to the 
undersigned, Secretary of Board, addressed as above. 

Early application is desirable. 

CHARLES YARNALL. 





* Mena maso, literally, red eyes. These are not 
the acknowledged Ministers of the King, buta sort of 
inquisitors, supposed to investigate and search out 
everything tending to the injury of the Government, 
and to give private and confidential intimation to the 
King ofall occurrences, as well as to advise on all af- 
fairs ; ard their eyes are supposed to be red with 


Phila., 6th month 20th, 1863. the strain or continuance of difficult investigations. 
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ings. With a view of increasing the influence 
of this fanatical party, the King issued an or- 
der that all persons meeting any of the so-call- 
ed sick should take off their hats, and thus show 
them the same mark of respect as was formerly 
given to the national idols when they were car- 
ried through the city. With the view, also of 
shielding the perpetrators of the intended mur- 
ders, the King announced his intention to issue 
an order, or law, that any person or persons 
wishing to fight with fire-arms, swords, or spears, 
should not be prevented, and that if any one 
were killed the murderer should not be punish- 
ed. This alarmed the whole community. On 
the 7th inst Radama repeated before his Min- 
isters and others in the palace his determination 
to issue that order; and among all the Mena 


maso present only three opposed the issuing of 


the order ; many were silent ; the rest expressed 
their approval. The nobles and heads of the 
people spent the day in deliberating on the 
course they should pursue, and the next morn- 
ing the Prime Minister, with about 100 of the 
nobles and heads of the people, including the 
Commander-in-Chief, the King’s Treasurer, 
and the first officer of the palace, went to the 


King and remonstrated against his legalizing 
murder, and besought him most earnestly not 


to issuesuch order. It is said that the Prime 
Minister went on his knees before him, and 
begged him not to issue this obnoxious law; 
but he remained unmoved. The Minister then 
rose and said to the King : Do you say before 
all these witnesses that if any man is going to 
fight another with fire-arms, sword, or spear, 
that you will not prevent him, and that if he 
kills any one he shall not be punished ?’ The 
King replied: ‘I agree to that.’ Then said 
the Minister, ‘It is enough; we must arm ;’ 
and, turning to his followers, said, ‘ Let us re- 
turn.’ I saw the long procession as they pass- 
ed my house, grave and silent, on their way to 
the Minister’s dwelling. The day was spent in 
deliberation, and they determined to oppose 
the King. 

“ Towards the evening I was most providen- 
tially preserved from assassination at the King’s 
house, five of his confidential advisers—i. e., the 
Mena maso—having, as I have since been well 
informed, combined to take my life, as one of the 
means of arresting the progress of Christianity. 
Under God, I owe my preservation to the warn- 
ing of my friends and the provision made by the 
Prime Minister for my safety. I went to the 
King an hour earlier than usual, and returned 
immediately, to prepare for removal to a place 
of greater safety near my own house. Messen- 
gers from the Minister were waiting wy return, 
and before dusk I removed to the bouse of Dr. 
Davidson, which stands on the edge of Ando- 
halo, the large space where public assemblies 
are often held. The city was in great commo 
tion ; all night women and children and slaves, 









with portable valuables, were hurrying from the 
city, while crowds of armed men from the sub- 
urbs were crowding into it. At daybreak on 


the 9th some 2,000 or more troops occupied 
Andohalo. The ground around the Prime Min- 
ister’s house, on the summit of the northern 
crest of the mountain close by, was filled with 


soldiers, while every avenue to the city was 


securely kept by the Minister’s troops. The 
first object of the nobles was to secure upwards 
of thirty of the more obnoxious of the Mena 
maso, whom they accused of being the advisers 
and abettors of the King in his unjust and in- 


jurious measures. A number of these. were 


taken and killed, a number fled, but twelve or 
thirteen remained with the King. These the 
nobles required should be surrendered to them. 
The King refused, but they threatened to take 
them by force from the Palace, to which the 
King had removed. ‘Troops continued to pour 
iu from adjacent and distant posts; and as the 
few soldiers with the Kicg refused to fire on 
those surrounding the Palace, the people, though 
pitying the King, did not take up arms in his 
defence. He consented at length to surrender 
the Mena maso, on condition that their lives 
should be spared, and that they should be con- 
fined for life in fetters. On Monday, the 11th, 
they were marched by Andohalo, on their way 
to the spot where the irons were to be fixed on 
their limbs. 

‘“‘In the course of the discussion with the 
nobles, the King had said he alone was Sover- 
eign, his word alone was law, his person was 
sacred, he was supernaturally protected, and 
would punish severely the opposers of his will. 
This led the nobles to determine that it was not 
safe for him to live, and he died by their hands 
the next morning, within the Palace. The 
Queen, who alone was with him, used every ef- 
fort, to the last moment of his life, to save him ; 
but in vain. His advisers, the Mena maso, 
were afterwards put to death. 

“Tn the course of the forenoon four of the 
chief nobles went to the Queen with a written 
paper, which they handed to her, as expressing 
the terms or conditions on which for the future 
the country should be governed. They re- 
quested her to read it, stating that if she con- 
sented to govern,according to these conditions, 
they were willing that she should be the Sover- 
eign of the country, but that if she objected or 
declined, they must seek another ruler. The 
Queen, after reading the document, and listen- 
ing to it and receiving explanations on one or 
two points, expressed her full and entire consent 
to govern according to the plan therein set forth. 
The nobles then said, ‘ We also bind ourselves 
by this agreement. If we break it we shall be 
guilty of treason; and if you break it we shall 
do as we have done now.’ The Prime Minister 
then signed the document on behalf of the no- 
bles and heads of the people, and the Queen 
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signed it also. The chiefs of the nobles re- 
mained in the Palace, and between one and two 
o’clock the firing of cannon announced the com- 
mencement of a new reign. 

‘¢ Between three and four o’clock a party of 
officers came with a copy of this document, 
which they read to us. I can only state two or 
three of its chief items : 

“‘The word of the Sovereign alone is not to 
be law, but the nobles and heads of the people, 
with the Sovereign, are to make the laws. 

“Perfect liberty and protection are guaran- 
teed to all foreigners who are obedient to the 
laws of the country. 

“Friendly relations are to be maintained with 
all other nations. 

“Duties are to be levied, but commerce and 
civilization are to be encouraged. 

Protection and liberty to worship, teach, 
and promote the extension of Christianity are 
secured to the native Christians, and the same 
protection and liberty are guaranteed to those 
who are not Christians. 

“ Domestic slavery is not abolished, but mas- 
ters are at liberty to give freedom to their slaves, 
or to sell them to others. , 

“ No person is to be put to death for any of- 
fence by the word of the Sovereign alone; and 
no one is to be sentenced to death till twelve 
men have declared such person to be guilty of 
the crime to which the law awards the punish- 
ment of death. 

“ An hour afterwards we were sent for to the 
Palace, that we might tender our salutations to 
the new Sovereign, who assured us of her friend- 
ship for the English, her good-will to ourselves, 
and her desire to encourage our work. I can- 
not add more now. We are all well. 

Yours truly, W. Extis. 

“P.§. June 17th.—Everything is going 
on well. The new Queen has written to Queen 
Victoria and to the Emperor of the French, an- 
nouncing her accession to the throne, her wish 
to maintain unimpaired the relations of amity 
and friendship established between the two na- 
tions and Madagascar, and assuring both Sover- 
eigns that she will protect the persons and pro- 
perty of their subjects who may come to this 
country. The officer who gave me this state- 
ment informed me also, with evident pleasure, 
that all the members of the Government had 
carefully examined the treaty with England, 
and agreed to accept it, and fulfil its condi- 
tions.” 

In further elucidation of the above events, 
Mr. Ellis writes to a friend: 

“One of the items in the document contain- 
ing the principles of Government adopted by 
the present Queen, is that which requires the 
Sovereign of Madagascar to abstain from all 
spirituous liquors. They ascribe much that is 
to be deplored in Radama’s character to his 
having been so easily intoxicated, and are de- 
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termined, if it be possible, to prevent this evil 
for the future. This was the weak point which 
laid Radama open to bad advisers; hence the 
cruelty and treachery of foreign intriguers, who 
took advantage of his weakness and excitement, 
which they themselves brought on, to accom- 
plish purposes which he would not have enter- 
tained in his sane moments. It was under the 
influence of their wine that he signed the fatal 
treaty with a well-known foreigner, and other 
documents which he did not understand, and it 
was this evil which finally accelerated the loss 
of his reason and his life.” 


——_—_.-49 2 —_— 
From Hackett’s Illustrations. 
JERUSALEM AND ITS, ENVIRONS. 
(Continued from page 773.) 


The circumstance which might be supposed 
at first thought to afford the chief pleasure of a 
visit to Jerusalem is not the one, in fact, which 
fulfils that expectation. It would be gratify- 
ing, certainly, to be able to identify the exact 
places which the events of Scripture have ren- 
dered memorable. It is impossible, however, 
to do this, except in a few cases. Traditions, 
it is true, are current among the oriental Chris- 
tians, which profess to give us all the informa- 
tion on such points that any one could desire. 
Some of them may be well founded ; no reflect- 
ing person would reject them all as alike worth- 
less. But, in general, such traditions are 
nothing but vague conjectures; they are inca- 
pable of being traced back far enough to give 
them the value of historical testimony, and 
often are contradicted by facts known to us from 
the Bible, and other sources, or clash with other 
traditions maintained with equal confidence. 
Very few spots exist at Jerusalem, or in the 
neighborhood, to which the traveller can turn 
his steps and feel as he stands there, that he is 
looking upon the undoubted scene of this or 
that particular occurrence, of which we read 
with so much interest in the sacred volume. 

Nor can any one reasonably be surprised at 
this fact. “No ancient city,’ says Von Rau- 
mer, “not excepting Rome itself, has under- 
gone (since the age of Christ) so many changes 
as Jerusalem. Not only houses, palaces, tem- 
ples have been demolished, rebuilt and destroyed 
anew, but entire hills on which the city stood 
have been dug down, and valleys filled up.” 
When the Episcopal church was built, a few 
years ago, on Mount Zion, it was found neces- 
sary, as I was informed, to dig through the 
accumulated rubbish to the depth of forty feet 
or more in order to obtain a proper support for 
the foundations.* But although such altera- 
tions impair or destroy our means of identifying 
particular places, we can yet feel assured, as we 
look around us at Jerusalem, that within the 





*In some more recent excavations the workmen 
struck upon a church forty feet below the surface. 
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space of a few miles, at least, all those great 
events occurred which give to that city its 
world-wide interest. Especially do the objects 
and aspects of nature remain unchanged. li- 
vet, Moriah, Zion, the valleys, rocks, fields, the 
nearer and more distant scenery, are still there, 
just as they met the view of those whose names 
are so imperishably connected with them. It 
is such general reflections that the traveller 
finds it the most interesting to entertain. He 
feels that he secures the great reward of his 


journey if he can obtain a fresh and vivid im, 


pression of natural objects, of the permanent 


features of the country, the various points of 


contrast or agreement which that part of the 
world offers, as compared with what we observe 
or miss here at home. 

I remained at Jerusalem nearly four weeks ; 


and sought, during that time, to make myself 


familiar, first with the objects of interest around 
the city, and secondly with the remains of He- 
brew and Christian antiquity within it. Let 
us now traverse rapidly the same ground anew ; 
glancing, as we proceed, which is all that can 
be done within our present limits, at the promi- 
nent points of view, and the places of chief in- 
terest which engage the observer’s attention on 
the spot. 

Threading our way through the narrow 
streets of the city, we arrive at St. Stephen’s 
gate, on the east side, and commence our cir- 
cuit there. Passing out, we stop, for a moment, 
under the walls, and look around us. Opposite 
to us, across the narrow valley on the edge of 
which we stand, rises the Mount of Olives. It 
stretches so far from north to south as to inter- 
cept entirely the view towards the east. The 
top is not level, but notched with three sum- 
mits; the middle one of which is the highest, 
crowned with a cluster of buildings, prominent 
among which is a small mosque with a minaret. 
This central height is pointed out as the scene 
of the ascension; and a chapel stands there, 
consecrated to the memory of that event. Three 
paths, deeply worn, lead over the mount. The 
middle one goes directly to Bethany, on the 
eastern side, the home of Lazarus, to which the 
Saviour retired so often during his visits to 
Jerusalem ; the one further to the south leaves 
that village a little on the left, and is the road 
to Jericho and the Jordan. We gaze at those 
paths the more intently because we can have 
no doubt that the feet of the Saviour trode 
them again and again, as he approached the 
city or left it. That reflection came over me 
with such power, as my eyes fell upon them for 
the first time, that I could not refrain from 
weeping. Olivet has shared in the general 
neglect which has converted so much of the 
country into a desert. It is naturally suscepti- 
ble of high cultivation. It must have been 
adorned, anciently, with fields of grain, groves 
and orchards. At present it exhibits, on the 








whole, a desolate appearance. Rocky ledges 
crop out here and there above the surface, and 
give the hill a broken, sterile aspect. The loose 
soil, which might otherwise cover them in part, 
is left to be washed away. Yet the mount is not 
wholly destitute of verdure even now. A few 
spots are planted with grain; and fruit trees, 
as almonds, figs, pomegranates, olives, are scat- 
tered up and down its sides. The olives take 
the lead, decidedly, and thus vindicate the pro- 
priety of the ancientname. A shepherd watch- 
ing a few sheep or goats emerges now and then 
into view, and gives diversity to the scene. 
From our position at the gate we see distinctly 
the enclosure of Gethsemane, at the foot of the 
Mount. 

Just at our left, under the wall, is a large 
reservoir, where several men are raising water 
for their horses and other animals, by means of 
a windlass, with a jar or bucket attached to it. 
The people come hither, also, to bathe. The 
water here was sufficient for that purpose as 
late as the beginning of April. On our right 
lies a Mohammedan cemetery, which covers a 
great part of the eastern slope of Moriah in that 
quarter. 

Leaving now our station, we go forward, and, 
at the distance of a few rods, begin to descend 
the steep bank before us, into the valley of the 
Kedron. On our way we pass the spot said to 
have been stained by the blood of the martyr - 
Stephen. From the edge of this slope to the 
bottom the distance is about four hundred feet ; 
the actual height may be one hundred feet. 
The valley, which we now cross, runs from 
north to south, overlooked by the walls of the 
city on the west, and the ridge of Olivet on the 
east. In two or three minutes we come to a 
bridge or causeway, over the dry bed of the 
Kedron. The stream which bears this name 
makes its appearance at a point a little south of 
Jerusalem, and ‘runs thence in winter to the 
Dead Sea. The part of the gulley opposite to 
the city contains no water, unless a little may 
be found there for a short time after a heavy 
rain. The brook belongs properly to the south- 
ern part of the glen, but gives name to its entire 
course. On the right hand and left, just be- 
fore we step on the bridge, several fig-trees and 
olives shade our path. The valley, as we look 
up from this point towards the north, becomes 
wider and less abrupt, but on the other side 
contracts itself, in consequence of the nearer 
approach of Olivet and Moriah to each other. 
Beyond the bridge, we pass, on the left hand, 
a chapel built over a deep grotto, known as the 
tomb of the Virgin. On one occasion I at- 
tended a religious service here at early dawn. 
The sight of so much splendor in such a place 
surprised me. A galaxy of lamps of massive 
silver, suspended from the roof, poured their 
mingled light through the cavern; the offer- 
ings, no doubt, of rich devotees from the Catho- 
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lic lands of Europe. Subterranean passages 
branch out from this grotto in various direc- 
tions. A large tree, with outstretched bran- 


ches, stands in front of it, where a group of 


loungers may be seen at almost all hours. 
(To be continued.) 





FUTURE COTTON CULTIVATION. 


It is known that the cotton lands are gene- 
rally healthful. White men raised, twelve 
years ago, one-ninth of the crop, and Olmsted 
saw cotton raised by free labor in every State. 
What, then, is to hinder the general cultiva- 
tion of cotton by free white labor? Certainly 
not the return, for it is likely to be for many 
years to come a most profitable occupation. 
There can be no doubt, says Mr. Atkinson, 
that, “‘ during the re-organization of labor upon 
the new system, the crops of cotton must be 
small and prices very high—probably not less 
than twenty-five cents for many years. The 
standard for fair work for an able-bodied negro 
is eight bales of four hundred and fifty pounds 
each per annum, besides corn enough for the 
support of his family. Three thousand six 
hundred pounds of cotton at twenty-five cents 
gives nine hundred dollars for the year’s work 
of a common laborer, in a commodity which 
brings gold on demand. Where else can be 
found such an inducement for emigration and 
colonization ? An industrious laborer can easily 
raise five thousand pounds, worth one thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Making every allowance for the failure of 
crops and other accidents, this is a statement 
which will astonish many a Northern farmer. 

It is shown that slave labor has, with every 
effort, failed to keep up with the demand of 
the world ; it belongs now to free labor to step 
in and take its place. Slavery once out of the 
way, which alone has prevented the emigration 
of whites to the Southern States—because hon- 
est free labor does not like to come in contact 
with slave labor—we may hope to see the cul- 
ture of cotton established on a firm and truly 
prosperous foundation by free white farmers. 
This seems the true solution of the cotton ques- 
tion; and that solution is not so difficult as it 
has been thought. When once the cotton re- 
gion is thrown open to emigration the working 
men of Europe will see a new temptation for 
removal to our shores.—WN. Y. Ev. Post.. 





The Lord will dispose thee, and prepare 
thee passively, in a way thou understandest not, 
with the fire of tribulation and inward torment, 
without any other will of thy own than a con 
sent to the internal crucifixion. 


Keep constant, oh blest soul, keep constant ; 
for the desolation, the fiery temptation, shal] 
not overcome thee. The waters of bitterness 
shall not overwhelm thee; nor art thou at any 
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time nearer to God than in this seeming deser- 
tion. 
thou shouldst Anow how much thou art beloved 
and defended by the Divine Lord in the depths 
of thy afflictions, thou wouldst find them glori- 
ously welcome. 


Be patient, and know it is the Lord. If 


God will suffer in thee sometimes one fault, 


sometimes another, that by this knowledge of 
thyself—seeing thyself so often fall—thou 
mayest believe that thou art a mere nothing, 
(in which knowledge and belief true peace aud 
perfect humility are founded) and that thou 
mayest the better search into thyself. Be not 
afraid of those trials which God may see fit to 
send upon thee. 
storm of tribulation that God, in the garner of 
the soul, separates the true wheat from the 
chaff. Always remember, therefore, that God 
comes to thee in thy sorrows, as truly as in thy 
joys. 


nos. 


It is with the wind and the 


He lays low, and he builds up.— Molt- 
A MEMORIAL. 
(Moses A. Cartland.) 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


O thicker, deeper, darker growing, 
The solemn vista to the tomb 

Must know henceforth another shadow, 
And give another cypress room. 


In love surpassing that of brothers, 

We walked, O friend, from childhood’s day ; 
And looking back o’er fifty summers, 

Our foot-prints track a common way. 


One in our faith, and one our longing 
To make the world within our reach 

Somewhat the better for our living, 
And gladder for our human speech. 


Thou heards’t with me the far-off voices, 
The old beguiling song of fame; 

But life to thee was warm and present, 
And love was better than a name. ; 


To homely joys and loves and friendships 
Thy genial nature fondly clung ; 
And so the shadow on the dial 


Ran back and left thee always young. f 
And who could blame the generous weakness i 
Which, only to thyself unjust, 
So overprized the worth of others, j 


And dwarfed thy own with self-distrust ? I 


All hearts grew warmer in the presence 
Of one who, seeking not his own, 
Gave freely for the love of giving, 
Nor reaped for self the harvest sown. 


Thy greeting smile was pledge and prelude 
Of generous deeds and kindly words ; 

In thy large heart were fair guest-chambers, 
Open to sunrise and the birds ! 


The task was thine to mold and fashion 
Life’s plastic newness into grace ; 

To make the boyish heart heroic, 
And light with thought the maiden’s face. 


O’er all the land, in town and prairie, 
With bended heads of mourning, stand 

The living forms that owe their beauty 
And fitness to thy shapiug hand. 
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Thy call has come in ripened manhood, 
The noonday calm of heart and mind, 

While I, who dreamed of thy remaining 
To mourn me, linger still behind : 


Live on, to own, with self-upbraiding, 
A debt of love still due from me— 

The vain remembrance of occasions, 
For ever lost, of serving thee. 


It was not mine among thy kindred 
To join the silent funeral prayers, 
But all that long, sad day of summer 


My tears of mourning dropped with theirs. 


All day the sea-waves sobbed with sorrow, 
The birds forgot their merry trills, 

All day I heard the pines lamenting 
With thine upon thy homestead hills. 


Green be those hillside pines forever, 
And green the meadowy lowlands be, 

And green the old memorial beeches, 
Name-carven, in the woods of Lee! 


Still let them greet thy life-companions 
Who thither turn their pilgrim feet, 
In every mossy line recalling 
A tender memory sadly sweet. 


O friend! if thought and sense avail not 
To know thee henceforth as thou art, 
That all is well with thee forever 
I trust the instincts of my heart. 


Thine be the quiet habitations, 

Thine the green pastures, blossom sown, 
And smiles of saintly recognition 

As sweet and tender as thy own. 


Thou com’st not from the hush and shadow 
To meet us, but to thee we come; 

With thee we never can be strangers, 
And where thou art must still be home! 


—Independent. 


—_———-~6 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to the 


lst inst. 


Enetanp.—The news of the late rebel defeats had 
caused a heavy decline in the rebel loan, which sold 
at 18 to 20 per cent discount. The British Parlia- 
ment had been prorogued. The Queen’s speech, de- 
livered by commission says, in relation to American 
affairs, that the English government sees no reason 
to depart from its neutrality. 


France.—Marshal Forey, in an official report, says 
that he is occupied in forming a provisional govern- 
ment in Mexico from men of moderate views belong- 


ing to all parties. 


Potanp.—The Polish question continues without 
change. The activity of the insurgents continues 
undiminished. Nothing reliable regardiog the re- 
sponses to Prince Gortschakoff’s note had transpired. 


Russ1a.—The statement, published last week, that 
Russia admits the six propositions of the three Pow- 
ers, proves tobe an error. The reply of Prince 
Gortschakoff shows that so far from accepting these, 
the Russian government does not even admit the 
right of the other Great Powers to hold him ac- 
countable to them for the fulfilment of the stipula- 
tions of 1815, maintaining that the government of 
her portion of ancient Poland concerns herself ex- 
clusively, and refusing all interference on the part 
of Austria, France and England. The irritation of 
the three Powers against Russia is stated to be very 




























































great, but it is not known what action they will take 
in the premises. 


7 Japan.—The Japanese government had paid $400,- 
000 for the murder of Kichardson, but refused to 
surrender the murderers, alleging that they were the 
subjects of Prince Salzana, who refused to give them 
up. The British Admiral proposed to proceed to 
the Principality of Salzana and sieze the murderers, 
but the Japanese government declined to accede to 
this, and negotiations on the subject were still pend- 
ing, at latest accounts. The foreign residents were 
very apprehensive that war would ensue. The Ame- 
rican Minister and Consul had left Jeddo, appre- 
hending assassination. An earthquake at Manilla, 
on the 8th of the Sixth month, destroyed half the 
city and greatly damaged the remaining part. Itis 
stated that 2000 lives were lost. 


Mexico.—Advices from Vera Cruz are to the 16th 
ult. Adispatch from Gen. Forey to the French 
Minister of War, announcing the election of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian as Emperor, was published in the 
Vera Cruz papers. It is said that Doblado and 
Comonfort have declared their readiness to submit 
to the new order of things. Juarez has sent com- 
missioners to Washington to implore the aid of the 
United States. 

A French steamer had arrived at Vera Cruz, hav- 
ing in tow a small English schooner which she had 
captured in the Rio Grande, with a cargo of arms 
valued at $300,000 intended for the Texan rebels, 
though the schooner was cleared at Liverpool for 
Matamoras. 

The French are said to be seizing all the English 
and American vessels found in Mexican waters. 


Domestic.—Laird, the English ship-builder, hay- 
ing asserted in the English House of Commons that 
he had received, soon after the commencement of the 
war, an offer for building war-vessels for our gov- 
ernment, Sec. Welles has written a letter explicitly 
denying the statement, and asserting that at no time 
since the commencement of the war have overtures 
been made by our government, directly or indirect- 
ly, to any firm or individual abroad for the building 
of vessels for the United States. 

Governor Seymour has written a letter to the 
President in relation to the draft in New York and 
Brooklyn, complaining of the enrolment as unfair, 
and asking fora suspension, at least, of the draft 
until its constitutionality be tested. The President 
replies that time is too important to admit of the 
suspension, accounts for the disparity of the quotas 
in the different sections by the fact of the greater 
number of persons in the city, fit for soldiers, than 
in the country, numbers having arrived from Europe 
too recently to be included in the census of 1860, 
and says he will direct the draft to proceed, draw- 
ing only the average quota of all the districts. The 
President is willing to abide the decision of the U. 
S. Supreme Court, but he cannot consent to lose 
time. Gov. Seymour has replied to the President’s 
letter. 

The trial of the New York rioters is proceeding 
vigorously. A number have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for terms ranging from fifteen years to 
four months. ’ 

The committee having in charge the claims of the 
colored people of New York for damages sustained 
by the late riots, have filed the names of 2,422 
claimants, the claims amounting to $124,224 60. 
The whole amount of damages claimed amounted, 
on the 8th inst., to over $1,300,000. 

The Teachers’ National Convention met in Chica- 
goon the 6th inst. Nearly 1,500 teachers were 
present, about three-fourths of whom were women. 
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Several secret societies have been organized in 
the South, having for their objeet the restoration of 
the Union. The members are said to include sol- 
diers as well as civilians. 


Jefferson Davis has rescinded the furloughs of 
the paroled Vicksburg prisoners and ordered them 
to report themselves at parole head-quarters. 
He has also issued an address to his soldiers and 
the people of the South, complaining of the want of 
alacrity in the latter to join his ranks in this the 
darkest hour of the Southern Confederacy, urging 
the absent soldiers to return to their camps, and 
promising an amnesty to all deserters who shall re- 
turn to duty within twenty days of the publication 
of his order in the State in which the absentee may 
be at the time of itg publication. 


The Governor of Alabama has called a session of 
the Legislature, deeming the crisis one requiring all 
the energies of Alabama. 

A letter is published from the officers of the 12th 
Arkansas infantry, taken prisoners at Port Hudson, 
to the officers and men of the 165th New York Zou- 
aves, thanking them for the courteous and humane 
treatment received from them while prisoners in their 
hands. 

The Union Convention of Pennsylvania met at 
Pittsburg on the 5th inst. and nominated Governor 
Curtin for re-election, by a vote of 93 to 43 scatter- 

Wartman T. Wiley and P. G. Van Windle have been 
elected U. 8. Senators from West Virginia. 

Returns of the Kentucky election, so far as receiv- 
ed, show a Union majority of 32,974. 

The Richmond Whig announces the funeral of the 
late Wm. L. Yancey, at Montgomery, Alabama. 

The President has ordered that three prisoners 
from South Carolina shall be held in close confine- 
‘ment as hostages for three captured negro seamen 
now in prison at Charleston. In the cases of all 
other prisoners, irrespective of color, who shall be 
treated by the rebels in a manner not applicable to 
prisoners of war, southern prisoners will be held 
responsible and will receive similar treatment. 


Military Affairs—The steamer Ruth was burned 
on the 4th inst., a few miles below Cairo. On board 
were & number of paymasters on their way to 
Grant’s army with $2,500,000 in green-backs, all of 
which was burned. The boat and cargo were to- 
tally consumed and about thirty persons perished. 

A number of guns of the largest size have ar- 
rived in New York for harbor defences. 

An order from the War Department discontinues 
the Fourth Army Corps, and the troops composing 
it are distributed to other corps. The Seventh Army 
Corps is also discontinued, and the troops compo- 
sing it are transferred to the Eighteenth corps, un- 
der the command of General Foster. 

The latest advices from the Army of the Potomac 
state that,the Federal forces now occupy Beverly 
Ford, thus further protecting the line of the Rappa- 
hannock. 


The country between the Potomac and the Rappa- 
dbannock being infested by guerillas, and General 
Meade having ascertained that many of the depreda- 
tions were committed by citizens or rebel soldiers 
harbored and concealed by them, has issued a 
proclamation declaring that any citizen engaged in 
such practices or harboring persons engaged in 
them, shall be at once arrested and held for trial or 
sent beyond the lines. Persons living within ten 
miles of the Orange and Alexandria railroad will 
be held responsible in their persons and property for 
damage done to the road. i 

Lee’s army is said to be strongly intrenched on 


the south side of the Rapidan. Lee has issued an 
order, calling on all the soldiers of the army of Vir- 
ginia to return, and makes a strong appeal to the 
people to send to his aid every man capable of bear- 
ing arms. 

A recenneissance up the James river, under Gen. 
Foster, leit Fortress Monroe on the 4th inst. When 
within about seven miles of Fort Darling, a torpedo 
was exploded under the gunboat Commodore Bar- 
ney, lifting the bows of the boat out of the water and 
throwing a great quantity of water on deck, by which 
fifteen of the men were washed overboard, two of 
whom were drowned. The gunboat Cohasset was 
fired on and her commander killed. Important infor- 
mation was obtained by the expedition. 

A cavalry expedition, under Col. Spear was lately 
made into North Carolina, for the purpose of making 
a thorough reconnoissance of the country and of 
cutting railroad connections at Weldon, if possible. 
At Jackson, twelve miles from Weldon, the rebels 
were discovered in strong force, and were charged 
upon by the advance of the Union forces, who cap- 
tured 70 prisoners, 100 horses and 60 bales of cotton. 
The ineessant rains prevented the further progress of 
expedition, which returned, having gained much 
highly valuable information as the result of the ex- 
pedition. 

Gen. Foster has issued an order directing the en- 
listment of a colored regiment within the limits of 
the late Department of Virginia (Gen, Dix’s). Gen- 
eral Foster has also authorized Gen. Wild, com- 
manding colored troops in North Carolina, * to take 
possession of all unoccupied and unowned land on 
Roanoke Island, for the purpose of distributing the 
same to the families of negro soldiers and other con- 
trabands in the service of the United States.” 


The discontent with the rebel government is 
daily increasing in North Carolina. The recent 
order of Jefferson Davis, calling upon all the inhabi- 
tants to take up arms, creates consternation through- 
out the country, and hundreds are taking to the 
swamps and mountains to escape the conscription. 

Late accounts from Charleston state that batteries 
had been built within six hundred yards of Fort Wag- 
ner, and the men are constantly erecting new ones. A 
correspondent says that the new battery on Morris 
Island is mounted with the largest guns ever cast at 
the North. It is reported that reinforcements of 
7000 or 8000 men have arrived there. 

According to recent accounts, the position of the 
army of the Cumberland is at Tullahoma and Win- 
chester, the two places being 17 miles apart. Gen- 
eral Rosecrans’ Headquarters are at Winchester. 
Bragg’s army is said to be thoroughly demoralized, 
great numbers having deserted and refusing 
to return. Johnston’s army, 25,000 strong, was 
at Meridian and Enterprize, at latest accounts, 
ready to go to Mobile or the East, ds circumstances 
might require. Extensive preparations are making 
for the fortification of Mobile. 

It is reported that Gen. Banks has reached Biloxi, 
Miss., where reinforcements are rapidly arriving. 
Gen. Gra nt was still at Vicksburg when last heard 
from. 

The expedition against the Indians has been un- 
successful on account of the lowness of the rivers. 
The Sioux are represented as being very desperate, 
and no white man is safe on the Upper Missouri. A 
steamer recently grounded near the mouth of the 
Yellow Stone, and was fired into by the Indians, 
and three of the crew were killed. Other steamers 
have been boarded and robbed by the Indians. 

One hundred and twenty-three of Morgan’s offi- 
cers have been sent to the penitentiary at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





